H4            SIR MARTIN FROBISHER
of being invited to Plymouth or Deptford to peer down
into the holds of ships loaded with yellow gold, they
were requested to put up more money. Human nature
could bear no more. They turned on one another, on
Michael Lock, on the crews and pilots and captains.
They accused everybody of every conceivable crime
and negligence. The Company of Cathay was thrown
into a receivership. Thomas Allen, who was no doubt
the owner of the ship of that name, was the unhappy
official. He found himself in a hornet's nest at once.
Charges and recriminations flew about his head. The
Council issued orders that the venturers were to pay the
ships off or lose their rights in the Company. Nothing
happened. The bubble had burst. Nobody believed
in the ore any longer. That peculiar state of mind
on which all commercial enterprises depend, that
"moraF* of the investing public, was no longer to be
found. With lengthening features the good Michael
Lock, whose imagination had inspired the whole sorry
farce, found himself stranded with the dead and putre-
fying corpse of the Cathay Company in his arms. It
was a bad time for Lock. He pleaded in vain at court.
He twisted and turned to get out of his obligations and
finally he discovered that Captain Frobisher was the
real criminal. Disgruntled members of the expedition
wlio had probably felt the lash of the Admiral's tongue
began to bleat out their grievances and relate his crimes.
So came into being that remarkable statement of "The
Abuses of Captain Frobisher against the Company."
The extraordinary leader who had risked his life, his
reputation as a navigator, and all the money he had
been able to scrape together, was accused of every rea-
sonable and unreasonable dereliction of duty. He was
charged with errors of Incredible insignificance, with
the conduct of a madman, and with the dishonesty of
a thieving scullion.